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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Arrer the appearance of the present concluding Number of Hovsta#oLp Worps, this 
publication will merge into the new weekly publication, ALL tHe Year Rounp, and the 
title, HousznoLtp Worps, will form a part of the title-page of ALL Taz Year Rounp. 

The Prospectus of the latter Journal described it in these words : 


“ ADDRESS. 


“Nine years of Houseno_p Worps, are the best practical assurance that can be offered 
to the public, of the spirit and objects of ALL THE Yar Rovunp, 


“ In transferring myself, and my strongest energies, from the publication that is about to 
be discontinued, to the publication that is about to be begun, I have the happiness of 
taking with me the staff of writers with whom I have laboured, and all the literary and 
business co-operation that can make my work a pleasure, In some important respects, I 
am now free greatly to advance on past arrangements. Those, I leave to testify for them- 
selves in due course. 


“That fusion of the graces of the imagination with the realities of life, which is vital 
to the welfare of any community, and for which I have striven from week to week as 
honestly as I could during the last nine years, will continue to be striven for ‘all the year 
round,’, The old weekly cares and duties become things of the Past, merely to be assumed, 
with an increased love for them and brighter hopes springing out of them, in the Present 
and the Future. 


“T look, and plan, for a very much wider circle of readers, and yet again for a steadily 
expanding circle of readers, in the projects I hope to carry through ‘all the year round,’ 
And I feel confident that this expectation will be realised, if it deserve realisation. 


“The task of my new journal is set, and it will steadily try to work the task out, Its 
pages shall show to what good purpose their motto is remembered in them, and with how 
much of fidelity and earnestness they tell 

“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 
“Cuartes Dickens,” 


Sifce this was issued, the Journal itself has come into existence, and has spoken for 
itself five weeks. Its fifth Number is published to-day, and its circulation, moderately 
stated, trebles that now relinquished in HouszHotp Wonrps. 


In referring our readers, henceforth, to ALL tHe YEAR Rovunp, we can but assure 
them afresh, of our unwearying and faithful service, in what is at once the work and the 
chief pleasure of our life. Through all that we are doing, and through all that we design 
to do, our aim is to do our best in sincerity of purpose, and true devotion of spirit. 


We do not for a moment suppose that we may lean on the character of these pages, 
and rest contented at the point where they stop. We see in that point but a starting-place 
for our new journey ; and on that journey, with new prospects opening out before us every- 
where, we joyfully proceed, entreating our readers—without any of the pain of leave-taking 
incidental to most journeys—to bear us company All the year round. 
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MY FAREWELL DINNER AT GIB. | don’t ask me to return thanks for Army and 
Nevy ; I’m no hand at speechifying.” 


I wEED not say that “Gib” is the fretful| “ Who will be there?” 
| mame—half of weariness, half of fondness—| “ Why, Driver and the Doctor, and Forbes 
| given to Gibraltar by its British garrison. and Thonypson,'ani all thefellows -you tra- 
| The Pegus was to wail on ‘the Thursilay ;| véelléed with in Spain,#nd whovare going back 
and it was the Tuesday-before ‘that, as I was }in the Tegus*with you. ‘The Major will wig 
putting on my white Spanish canvas slippers, | me for letting the cat out of the bag, but [ 
| that that good fellow Spanker broke in,|can’t ‘help it; and you might, you know, 
waving the white horse-tail fan which the| want to draw up, you know, some speech or 
hardier British officers generally carry when | some—” 
| viding, and delivered his winged words thus| “Spanker, you are a good fellow. TI shall 
‘to me, as I sat hot and puffing with the exer-| need some preparation ; but don’t make me | 
tion of shaving, reclining on a black, stony |notorious and ridiculous by sending off a 
horse-huir sofa in an upper room of the Club | paragraph to the ‘Times about the dinner.” 
|| House Hotel : Five minutes after Spanker had left, in 
“T say, old fellow, you’re in a hole,” came the Major on heavy tip-toe to tell me 
I looked down on the floor, and saw the secret also. I coloured, started, and 
nothing to corroborate the gallant subal-|did the bashful and grateful. My acting 
tern’s friendly alarm. would have been worth pounds on the hust- 






























“You've put your foot in it nicely.” ings. No M.P. who has just received a 

\ I looked at my ‘boot. | rotten egg in his eye could have bowed more 

| “O! don’t be so doosed literal, We areall | magnificently than I did. Whe Major kindly 
in a hole.” said that Gib would be as dull the day after 

“What? Have the Spaniards undermined | J sailed as a doctor’s shop in a healthy season. 

|| us?” | I bowed again. 








“O1! I say, old fellow, none of your non-| ‘There were all my old friends, I found, | 
sense, It isso infernal hot. Have you got|'to be at the farewell dinner. Fortywitiks, 
any bitter beer / the great ‘traveller, still intent on'his book | 
Here Spanker, fixing his glass in his eye |about Spain,.and devoting ‘his generous life | 





as one would push a cap on a gun-nipple, and | to eorreeting the prejudices and aberrations 
abraptly rushing to the head of the stairs|of men he met at table d'hdtes. There was 
roared, with a ten-pounder voice, “Now)to be Spanker and Driver, of course; the 
then, look alive with that beer, will|very Orestes and Pylades of subalterns— 
you!”—the “will you” twisting up in the | always reckless, frank, noisy, kind, and in- 
way a whip-lash laps round an urchin’s | consequential. There was the grave mentor 

















legs. of Granada, the immortal guide Bensaken, 
"The beer was looked alive with; and a/who had just Iuckily come from that 
waiter, pinching the indispensable napkin | Moorish city he so much adorns, with Lady 
under his arm, entered with such haste that | Pentweazle and her five daughters—snub, 
you would have thought he had just brewed | pert, squat, smart, and reddish. There 
the beer, and was serving it up before the | would be Mr. Doolan, our Keres wine-mer- 
|| bloom was off. chant, now at Gib on business,’ and Don | 
I was uneasy, because Spanker was }Sanchez Balthazar, the chivalrous enthusiast 
decidedly so; his glass kept dropping out | of pictures and ballads, whom Spanker had 
like a ripe nut out of its husk, First he| written to from Seville on purpose. Rose, 
would look at one spur, then at the other ;| too, was now in Gib, fresh from an excursion 
then he brushed the dust off his boots with|to Ronda; where he had extorted much | 
a clean white handkerchief; then he got up, }money from a party of tourists by pretending | 
and looked out between the window-blinds at | to bribe off a sham band of brigands, got up | 
the sun and the fortifications, as if he had just | with a true artistic sense of costume—all 
landed ; or, like a merchant who was anxious | dirt and ribbons. Fluker, who accompanied 
for his argosies. Then he sat down, looked |}me to Barbary, has been staying to paint a 
at me, brushed the white bitter froth off his | portrait of the town-major ; the hair of whose 
moustachios, and then flicked off, with a Read seems all to have run down into whis- | 
Brummel particularity foreign to his nature,|kers. He was waiting, like me, for the | 
a pin’s-head of dust from the left knee of|Tegus, and will not be forgotten as an 
his red-striped un-nameds, honoured guest. Major Hodgins, the voluble 
At length he said, uneasily, “I must bring | and demonstrative, who let me ride over the 
it up at onee, for I never can keep a secret |\Raisin mountains alone, will be in the chair, 
—you’re so popular at Gib, that we are all because, as Spanker flatteringly tells him | 
intending to give-a doosed good dinner at the | he is“ such a jolly good fellaw ;” but, really, 
Club House the a you sail. Now don’t |'because he has a good voice and no modesty. 
sayno. Dinner ordered: twenty covers, and|'To these I must add Niggle, the north-country 
claret by the bucket. The Hundred-and- lawyer, who querulously contradicts almost 
Fortieth band is engaged ; and it will be a/everything, in a cracked tip-toe voice from 
bang-up feed, I can tell you. One word:!Murray. Spry, the American ‘tourist, ‘who 
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has just left his rooms at the Alhambra on 
his way back to Bawstun. Lispin, the admi- 
ralty agent, a languid official, who never 
speaks if he can shrug his shoulders instead, 
he Reverend Walter Monoculus, travelling 
tutor, with the Honourable Sidney Limpet, 
would not fail, I knew, though now at Tarifa ; 
because the Honourable Sidney was on his 
way back, post haste, to take a place in 
the war office, kept for him by a noble rela- 
tive; and to-which, Iam sure, he will stick as | 
long as England remains a mummy swaddled 
up in red tape. Then there was Herr 
Schwartzenlicht, the German picture collector 
with the Judas beard, who tormented me 
before my time at the Murillo Gallery. 


The excitement was beginning, It was four 
o’clock, and the Club House Hotel was like 
one immense boiling pot. The roof seemed 
actually to shake with the agitated motion of 
touters, odd men, and waiters, The roof 
shook like the lid of a pot when the potatoes 
are jogging up and Menten to get out. 
The 1 atte stairs were being played 
upon by feet, as if they were the key-boards 
of some perpendicular piano. Herr Schwart- 
zenlicht, whom I met going to dress, said : 

“T should laike to baint your bordtrait, 
but, mein Gott! dere is naow too much 
egsitement.” 

Every now and then came from the 
momentarily opened door of the kitchen an 
angry hiss and bubble, as if the Furies were 
stewing their snakes for a private dinner- 
party for Pluto. Then there was, now and 
then a tremendous smagh of crockery, as if 
some great altar of plates had been col- 
lected and upset in sacrifice to the cook’s 
deity. Waiters with white cravats ran 
about, giving one the impression of some 
clerical Low-Church convent being sacked by 
caplet troops. The landlord, too, shouts 
orders as if he were addressing the soldiers 





relieving guard in the square outside. I see, 
as I goup-stairs to dress, solemn processions 
of waiters, with melons, figs, peaches, and 
small funeral piles of biscuits, filing into the 


dining-room on the ground floor. The smell 
is as of a Paradise of kitchens, and the shirt- 
sleeved Spanish hangers-on grin and quote 
proverbs about it. The telegraph at the flag- 
staff now may toss its arms and fling up its 
coloured pills as much as it likes, no one in 
the Club House Hotel cares even to consult 
the great Club House Hotel telescope, and 
make out what all its fuss means, 

I am dressing. Black. That curious coat, 
with bird-like tails; white waistcoat, purer 
than the snow that never has been driven 
over ; tie, a masterpiece of spotless intricacy. 
I was half way down-stairs, and just opposite 
the clock-case (one of those curious coffins of 
dead time and cradles of the future and the 
present that are still to be seen on end, grave 
and sentinel-like in your English unadulterated 
farmhouse). 





Spanker, when reconnoitering me calmly 
through his stony eye-glass, exclaimed, “ Do 
you know we are all assembled, and waiting 
for you below? Look alive!” 

I go down the long white tables, loaded 
with plate and flowers and bottles. Ranks 
of men in black guarded by waiters enfilade 
the table. .Major Hodgins is tremendous 
and sublime; Herr Schwartzenlicht peery 
and intent ; Spanker serené ; Driver merry ; 
Fortywinks regal; Niggle punetilious ; 
Fluker discursive ; Doolan quiet and serene ; 
Naggle patient. They rise as I enter, and 
a buzz of delight welcomes me through the 
steam of the soup that is smoking like a 
sacrifice of old Rome, The fish was a 
wonderful study for the ichthyologist ; it was 
an epitome of all Adam named in Eden. To 
look down the table and see the Leads takin 
wine across small thickets of épergnes an 
flowers was a wonderful sight. The waiters 
were electrified. The noise of corks ploppin 
out with a reluctant bang was as of perpetua 
assassination at an Trish public dinner, where 
they used to shoot a chairman at the end of 
every course, 

I parry the entrées, nod my head at the 
patées, am cheered as I make allusions to 
Old England, and am helped lazily to the 
roast. beef of Albion. There is incessant 
taking wine: I take it even with Fluker, 
who is vexed because I will not sit fora 
second portrait, and who has a slight spot:of 
vermilion on his nose, which makes everyone 
smile, which ‘he attributes to his amusing 
conversation about the scholastic theology of 
Dante, and the proofs of his having known of 
the existence of America. Bensaken is quietly 
suggestive and deferential in his whispers, 
Fortywinks is taking notes in a red-bound 
book. He says to me, when we have nodded 
together and taken wine : 

“My book gets on, though slow, sir: it 
grows—it grow. I shall enlighten the people 
at home: Spain is quite a new field. Sug- 
gestive country—very suggestive.” 

“That’s what Ford says,” says Niggle. 
“You'll find that in Murray. I say, waiter, 
run up for my Murray, Number Twenty-two,” 

The Spanish waiter looks round distressed 
and surprised, 

“You know, I suppose, what he says about 
Gibraltar, that it is—” 

“Here is a travéller who swears ‘by 
Marray !” says Fortywinks, gravely, “To 
think of men going er old prejudiced 
Tory, like Ford! What you quote was 
altered after he left Spain twenty" years ago.” 

“Well, but Murray says—” 

“Mr. Niggle,” says Major Hodgins, with a 
tremendous voice, “I must remind you that 
it is the custom with us military men at Gib, 
when we go tours in Spain, to fine any man 
who quotes Murray one bottle of sherry,” 

“ Murray’s all rot,” says Driver. 

“We want a new book on Spain, my gentle- 
mens,” Rose remarks. 
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“And you will have one,” said Forty- 
winks, shutting his note-book. “People don’t 
know the Spanish character. They travel in 
cliques ; they do not mix with the people ; 
they—” 

@ Forty winks, a glass of wine,” said 
Spanker trying to put him out. 

It was of no use. 

“They mistake the Spaniard’s religion for 
bigotry ; his courage for cruelty. They go 
in beer-drinking parties from Gibraltar with 
English officers who ought—” 

“No side-winds,” said a voice, 

“There are men who go into Spain, tossing 
bonbons through gratings, kissing hands to 
jealously-guarded beauties, insulting every 
prejudice of the natives, and when they—” 

panker here caught up a wine-glass with 
atgry intent, when a tremendous knock on 
the table with a wooden hammer from Major 
Hodgins, interrupted the conflict, and lulled 
us one by one to silence. The Major stood 
like Cesar on the Capitol, one hand in the 
breast of his regimentals, the other knuckling 
down on the table. 

“Gentlemen,—You are all, I am sure, 
aware that we are met together this evening 
to discharge a painful, yet pleasant duty, 
of bidding farewell to an honoured friend. 
(Cheers.) I need not dilate on his urbanity. 
(Cheers.) I need not waste my weak (No, 
no!) words in dilating on his social 
qualities, on the merriment which hovers 
round him like a—like a—(Hear, hear! ) 
Gentlemen, I am selected from among you, 
not for my eloquence (Yes, yes !), but for my 

e and experience in such social matters 
(lronical cries of No, no !—Shouts of ‘ Thirty- 
one last grass,’ from Spavker), to express 
the regret with which Gib—I think I may 
venture to say, I think I am in A Position to 
say old Gib—looks upon the vessel—upon 
the departure of our esteemed friend, Blank. 
(Cheers.) Meier who has been asleep, 
awakes and cheers when everyone else has 
finished.) We have known him as a delight- 
ful friend—as a kind host—as an entertain- 
ing and Jaughter-moving companion. Hence- 
forth he must be for us only a pleasant 
memory, and what I believe Tom Moore 
eloquently calls ‘a phantom of delight.’ 
Bavverces applause. Niggles shakes his 
head, and says, ‘Wordsworth.’) _ I, therefore, 


eo call on you to fill your glasses, and 
ink the health of our honoured friend, 
Blank, with three times three. Take the time 
from me. Gentlemen, ee your glasses.” 


“Bumpers,” cries Spanker; and looks at 
the bottle with radiant triumph. 

“Kentish Fire,” suggests Driver. 

The toast was drunk up-standing with 
tremendous applause, and Kentish Fire, till 
the glasses hopped for joy upon the table. 
Then came “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
and “It’s a way we have in the Army,” till 


breath. 
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The silence then became, painful, and. the 
constraint evident. The bottle began te stick 
in its orbit as if po,one would take any more 
till L had spoken, I rose. 

“* Mr, Chairman, and,Gentlemen,—‘ A ‘full 
bottle needs no squeezing,’ is a true observa- 
tion, though not a, Spanish proverb. Out of 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
As marriage is the consummation of love, 
and ripe manhood, childhood perfected, so are 
thanks the flowers of gratitude. To quote the 
poet Firdusi, man is like the. soldier on the 
march, he gets into snug quarters, hugs: the 
fire, laughs at his meals, prattles. with, the 
children, is charmed with the landlady, grews 
friends with the host.. He could live at his 
billet for ever. Just sucha village as he had 
dreamt of for his age. . Bang, goes| a gun; 
the trumpet blows; his comrades’ horses paw 
the ground; he must mount. . The. order to 
march is given,and he must.ride away. (Cheers 
—Spanker is affected,) He, presses this one's 
lips and that one’s band;, be, mounts, and, 
by that happy village, is never more seen. 
All parting is a type of that last march, when 
Death blows the trumpet for our. moving. 
(Fortywinks. makes a note, and Schwartzen- 
licht . sobs, not, , quite,,.understanding «the 
allusion, but observing the earnest ‘egs- 
pression’ of my face.) Yet, with these friendly 
faces before me smiling approval, how tan I 


|be sad? Let me regal; some of, the pleasant 


scenes of the strange land, half orange-grove, 
half desert, we, have,, traversed. together, 
ave our vexations, and doubling: our 
joys. We have all gazed onthe Giralda and 
the Alhambra, the,,.Arab, river, and «the 
Moorish tower, We have together. beheld 
those strange groups.and,acenes. that pre- 
viously had been to us mere, dreams,  mefe 
vapours from books, avd. pictures, -them- 
selves, however. beautiful, mere. idols. and 
dreams of dreams, (Cheers), Aided, by the 
learning of Herr, Schwartgenlicht, and the 
critical acumen, of Mr, Niggle, the energy 
of Mr. Naggle, the chivalrous ardour:.of 
Lieutenant Spanker, (depreeatory cries of 
‘No, no!’ from, Spanker), ,the experience 
of Major Hodgins, the talent. of Mr. Forty- 
winks, the artistic taste of, Mr. Fluker, 
the zeal of. Mr, Rose, and. the. fidelity..of 
Senor Bensaken, I have rveturned from Spain 
thin, brown, footsore, and dusty, but other- 
wise sound in wind and limb. (Applause:) 
With you, friends. of. my heart, I) have 
watched the bloodshed of the bull-fight,. the 
industry of the wine districts, the hard 
poverty of the raisin, country,, the, roug 
endurance of the fishermen, the beauty of 
the black-eyed Donnas, the chivalry, of, the 
Dons, the sterility of the sand-plains, and the 
green lavishness of the vineyards. With you 
have Jaughed over,Don Quixote’s generous 
craziness and unsuccessful attempts, to pat 
an old civilisation right, by means of the, ideal 


have rambled over Gil Blas, and, studied 


everybody was red, smiling, and out of|laws of an piploded chivalry... With you, 1 
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Lépe’and Calderon: "With you} I’ Have shared 
my delight in Spanish’art and Moorigh archi- 
tecture, With you; I have’watched the road- 
side water-wheel and tisténed'to the insatiate 
cicalas. ~ Wehave’been'' butht' by’ the ‘same 
suniand: shared the same'bitter beer (Hear, 
hear !\from Spanker). ‘We have slept under the 
same ‘roof; and sat'aé the same tables, picked 
at thé°same grape-bunches and divided the 
same loaf.) ‘With ‘your names ‘will éver' be 
associated my sunny 'reéolléctions of Spain. 
i never ‘shall’ part an orange's sections, ‘or 
hear a‘guitar apeak, ‘but I shall think, kind 
friends,” of 'you';| and, ‘when Tf reach ‘in’ old 
age the inevitable regions “of '‘Fogiedom, and 
pass'on’ querulously to that! dark’ couitry 
of \Twaddiedom, ‘which “is bisé¢ted’ by “the 
great ‘black river of Oblivion}‘I shall ‘bore 
my (delighted children witht stories in ‘which 
your friendly names ‘will be intertwined. 
Gentlemen—* Mr. Chairman’ and ‘ gentle- 
men, Z shall-now’ sit down, expressing once 
more.-my fervent. and grateful sense’ of the 
honour “you have done''me.” \(‘Tremendous 
cheering.) 

‘*d> suppose: it’s too’ Tate''to “vet the’ old 
trump a piece of plate ?” says Spatiker. “1 
shan’t care how soon T leavé Gib 1iow he’s 

o.” 

*: Don’t forget me;” T said “ Spanker.” 

{Not I,” said Spanker. 

“Not likely,” said Driver. 

“Gentlemens,” said’ Rose, comin 
luggage is gone’ ‘down. 
moving, my pentlemeris.” 

Pressing ‘cigars on’ mé, ‘small bull-terriers, 
Barbary mionkeys,Orimean swords, tishing- 
rods) aecordions,’ /merschaunis;’ ‘and other 
trifles, Spanker and Driver followed me to the 
Waterport Gate, where we took boat. 


in, “the 
It’ ts tinie to be 


NOBODY'S PHILANTHROPIST. 


| precocious. 





ad¢wasa-delicious sunset ‘as we glided’ from 
the land, ‘and Sehwartzetilicht “ait referring 
to: Spanker/-now ‘fading to’ ‘Mere scarlet | 
speck'‘on ‘the ‘shioie,”“ Dat' ‘is ‘a fine ‘young | 
mans, f should’ like’ to” have’ taken’ his | 
bordtrait.” 

“By Jove; 'so should Ii”’said Floker. © , 

Old Gib grew snialleriand' smaller ;'bnt, as | 
long 'as'1 could distinguish: objects ‘on the 
shore, I ebduld still’see two’ searlet specks of | 
exactly the sane size standing there—the | 
one-was Spanker and'the othitr wis ‘Driver. 
ikept the glass up till they grew “no larger 
than house flies’ — the blue bottle behind 
waving a handkerchief, was, T presume, Major 
Hodyins of the’ Mounted Bombardiers. 





NOBODY'S PHILANTHROPIST, 


‘A cerrain ‘philanthropist tdok a notorious | 
young pickpocket by the hatd, and introduced 
the little criminal to his ‘wife and children ; 
bidditig them ‘look upon’ him as a servant of | 
the family. 

And when young Nobody (the subject of 
the expériment), after a sermon from the 
Philanthropist on the inestimable advantages 
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of honesty,;and the losing game, of theft ; 
told him to go into the kitchen, eat his dinner, 
and learn the household duties he had to per- 
form: ‘when Nobody, in short, was fairly 
ensconsed in his new home, he. began to 
reflect seriously on. the, step, which, ina 
moment of honest enthusiasm, under the fire of 
the Philanthropist’s eloquence, he had deter- 
mined upon trying. 

He Leenered, ossibly, the days in the 
native court, when his kind old protector had 
soothed and comforted him, after his father 
had thrashed him: the days when he walked 
boldly about the streets in no fear of the 
police. He remembered, also, that while he 
was risking his; liberty by. thieving, he was 
enduring all kinds of hardships... Hedid not, 
probably, weigh these advantages and disad- 
vantages, clearly and methodically ; but he 
held a confused conclusion that there was 
something, better in the plan of life proposed 
to him by the Philanthropist, than he could 
find in the career of a thief. The sym- 
pathy of a good man touched him, and helped 
to win him over. He was startled by. the 
appearance of a strange friend, who really 
and truly did not wish to dohim harm, For 
it had been poor little Nobody’s creed, as it 
had unhappily been his experience, , that 
simple, pure selfishness was, the mainspring 
of every human action. So that cunning, to 
him, was the admirable quality: It was an 
art by which the artist could obtain the 
greatestadvantages from others with the least 
exertion to himself, His life had been almost 


exclusively devoted to the development of 


this cunning, His caution was remarkabl 
e would have been a clever lad, 


who had played a successful trick upon astute 


| little Nobody. Strangely, doubting y, did the 
1 


boy look up into the Philanthropist’s face, en- 
deavouring to read the teacher’s heart... No- 
body found it hard to believe that there was 
reall: and, truly an unselfish person in the 
world. Might not the old fellow be tying. oe 
some game! What could his dodge be ? Why 
should an elderly party, who got a good 
house, of hig Own, run into slums and low 
lodging-honses, and pick out, the like of him ? 
Could it he for amusement ? or was he soft- 
headed, with a little money about him that he 
didn’t exactly know how to get rid of? For 
some timé, Nobody was sorely puzzled. The 
man who did anything without having a selfish 
object in view, was, to hisunhappy judgment,an 
idiot. Nobody could not respect any passer- 


-| by who happened to give him a few pence. 


The donor was simply a very shallow man of 
the world, This state of feeling was natural 
to him and his companions, They lived in a 
yermanent state of suspicion. It was their 

usiness to be on their guard against every- 
body ; for, on all sides, they had something to 
fear. A little, ragged army in a great enemy's 
country, vigilant scouts, and a strong van 
guard, protecting outposts were as necessary to 
them, as are these precautions to the French 
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in the wild fastnesses of Kabylia. It was 
natural to these lawless lads, it was good 
generalship in them, to look with profound 
suspicion upon every person who approached 
them from the direction of the enemy. The 
Philanthropist was, therefore, received with 
misgivings; and his professions of friendship, 
and his offers of assistance were entertained 
with distrust. Nobody was the only lad 
whom he won. And, when Nobody entered 
the Philanthropist’s kitchen, warm, and plen- 
tifully provided as it was, he endeavoured to 
look pleased. He threw his flat, greasy little 
cap upon the dresser. 

“Hang it up, young man,” said the cook, 
sharply, pointing to some pegs. It must be 
confessed that when young Nobody was un- 
covered, he was not a prepossessing object. 
His face had a greasy paleness. His hair 
was matted over his brow, and brought to 
two curls upon his cheeks, His throat had 
something of the bull quality about it ; but 
his hands might have belonged to one of 
the royal princes, There was a strange, 
flat, corduroy odour about him, also, that 
fairly offended Mrs, Tantrums’ olfactory 
nerves. 

Tantrums wasa warm-hearted Irishwoman, 
who appeared to regard her master as an 
amiable monomaniac. And Nobody was re- 
ceived by Tantrums as the most recent evi- 
dence of the Philanthropist’s insanity. The 
94°¢ boy saw, at once, the kind of welcome 

e had to expect in the kitchen ; and he was 
inclined to give his views on tempers gene- 
rally to his new fellow-servant, in a peculiar 
language that would have astonished this 
dignified and compassionate lady. But for 
the moment he restrained himself, and took a 
seat near the fire, having been warned to 
remain at a respectful distance from the 
muffins upon the fender. Tantrums was 
suspicious of the new-comer, By continually 
blowing as she passed near him, she intimated 
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dued whistle. He sate, gazing into the fire, 
till supper-time came, when he ate his bread 
and cheese in silence, and in due time went 
to bed. He had remarked the care with 
which Tantrums had locked up every serap 
of bread, every candle-end. He saw that 
she knew his story, and shared only a 
moderate proportion of the Philanthropist’s 
enthusiasm. 

Well, after years spent in the streets; 
after nights in dark arches and foul lodging- 
houses ; after sad hours of moonlight, when 
no roof stood between that young head and 
heaven ; after times of sore want, amid soak- 
ing rains and in stifling fog ; after trampin 
over bleak downs till the face was numbe 
and the bones ached to the marrow; after 
weeks of dreary drill in silent prisons—here 
was the wanderer snugly hived at last. Now 
the world lies fair before him. A generous 
soul under that comfortable roof guards him, 
and will see justice done to him by the world. 
For to-morrow’s dinner he need have no care. 
A few not irksome duties and his bread, and 
more than his bread, is earned. As his 
wicked head presses, for the first time, a 
clean white pillow, and as his poor limbs 
refuse to be still, but wander in unquiet 
delight about the soft bed, what thoughts: 
are eddying in the young brain of most 
fortunate Nobody ? 

We may be sure that they are confused. 
The boy has wandered back to ‘his old 
haunts ; his companions are possibly enjoying 
the fruit of a successful robbery, and are 
alluding to his “softness” in unmeasured 
terms of contempt. He cannot tell why he 
should wish himself among them. The truth 
is obvious: he has friends there. He has pre- 
dilections and affections of which the world 
knows nothing, and consequently never takes 
into the account when judging him. The 
comfortable bed is hugely enjoyed; the 
supper was a welcome luxury; still there is 


that the peculiar flat, corduroy odour, to which | the vision of the tramp’s lodging—and there, 


we have already referred, was not unnoticed 
by her sagacious nostrils. By banging the 
tea-tray upon the table ; and again, the tea- 
pot upon the tea-tray, she wished to convey 
to Nobody her displeasure generally at his 
presence. Women are doubly armed. Not 
only has their tongue an agility which the 
masculine organ seeks in vain to rival, but 
they enjoy a fund of pantomime, more espe- 
cially for the expression of displeasure, that 
makes masculine gesture appear tame and 
beggarly. 

obody perceived that he was committed 
to the tender mercies of a tartar. He 
winced ; for he saw that it would be impos- 
sible to mollify her. The assumption of 
cool, deliberate indifference marked Master 
Nobody’s behaviour henceforth. Tantrums 
went through those somewhat trying evolu- 
tions which would have been described in 
suburban tea-parties as giving herself airs. 
But cool Nobody responded otily 


grinning round the rusty iron stove, sit the 
Bouncer, One-eyed Joe, and other choice 
spirits. Almost unaccountable does it ap- 
pear to respectability that has lived for 
fifteen years in Grove Street, and never once 
permitted a tax-gatherer to call twice, that a 
boy raked, like some rotting leaf from the 
road-side, should lie im his first snug bed only 
to dream with envy of other refuse leaves 
still lying unregarded in the foul ditches of 
the earth! Yet be assured of this, Re- 
spectability, the World has sown upon the 
soft soil of this creature's heart the deadly 
org that is now within it, where might 
nave been grown sweetest honey-bearing 
flowers, 

The Philanthropist enjoys his profound 
sleep of quiet conscience over the gipsy head 
of Nobody. Does the good man understand 
his charge? We shall see. 

Our hero was speedily set to work. To 


with a sub-| work, the Philanthropist justly admonished 


| 
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him, was the human lot. To awoid this 
common necessity was rank cowardice, Yet 
the good man allowed labour was irksome to 
folk who had been in the habit of leading a 
gipsy life, and Nobody should not. be sorely 
tried. He should have, easy jobs, and unli- 
mited confidence should be reposed in him. 

“See,” said the boy’s generous patron, “I 
leave all my property about the house, It 
would be easy for you to rob me, and safe, 
for I should not prosecute you, But 
I rely upon your honour. I appeal to your 
honour; and I know that my property is 
safe,” 

Nobody was impressed, bewildered, by this 
confidence in him; in him! in him—a pro- 
fessed thief! He was pleased also, The dim 
light of something better and brighter in the 
world than low cunning played for a moment 
a curious jack-o’lantern in his brain. He 
went to clean boots and knives with some 
heart ; he bore the home-thrusts and more 
poignant gestures of Tantrums with some- 
thing very like good-nature. Despatched on 
an errand by his master, he walked through 
London streets with a proud step for the| 
first time in his life, and returned to his 
new home with the requested answer, He 
had not wandered a step from his duty. He 
was proud of the achievement, and was 
grateful for the confidence with which his 
master had received him, 

“The old gent,” muttered Nobody to him- | 
self, as he went to the kitchen, “seemed to 
think it just a matter o’course that I should | 
bring back the letter all right.” 

This faith did appear wonderful to the | 
youth who, from the hour when he could 
first run alone, had seen every human action 
hedged about by snares to catch the trans-| 
gressor ; who had been governed in all things 
by fear. The Philanthropist. determined to | 
try what the law of kindness would do ; and, | 
in fulfilment determined to put Nobody to 
school. He therefore calls on Mr. Hartopp | 
the neighbouring pedagogue. He has, he says, | 
a boy whom he wishes to place uuder Mr. Har- | 
topp’s care. He has been recommended to Mr, 
Hartopp as a gentleman who is not unwilling | 
to try an experiment in education. The | 
Philanthropist is very good. Mr, eneaD 
smiles, folds his*lean arms, and waits wit 
resignation for any further compliments that | 
may be heaped, we may say, on his unworthy 
head. The boy whom the Philanthropist 
is anxious to place under Mr. Hartopp’s| 
care had gone wrong. Mr. Hartopp’s face 
lengthens. The boy, indeed, has been in 
prison. Mr. Hartopp shakes his head, If} 
Mr. Hartopp would undertake, under his 
(the Philanthropist’s) responsibility, to try 
the boy as a scholar—”’ 

“De-ci-ded-ly nor!” exclaims Mr. Har-| 
topp: determination being written in the 
broadest hand upon his features, 

“It would be an act of high Christian 
charity,” the Philanthropist urged. Here 
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is a poor boy, who, had never had a chance 


in life—who is now eager to reform—who 
wishes to learn—-and whom he (the Philan- 
thropist) has taken into his own family: 
such is his faith in the boy’s sincerity. 

Possibly, Very unfortunate. But his 
scholars are all highly respectable children, 
and he could not think of such a thing—was 
Mr. Hartopp’s verdict. 

“ There,” said the Philanthropist to him- 
self,as he bowed to Mr. Hartopp, “there is 
the difficulty, To turn a boy back from 
a prison into society involves a fight, of 
—7 you outsiders have no adequate 
idea,” 

Disappointed by Mr. Hartopp, the Philan- 
thropist threaded his way up two or three 
damp aud dark courts. He saw pale, clammy 
preceptors, who obviously made but a poor 
account of teaching, yet who stoutly declined 
to permit Nobody to associate with their 
pupils. There was one teacher, it is true 
(he was @ very young man) who appeared 
touched by our story of the poor forlorn boy, 
his weakness and his sorrows, and for a 
moment he seemed willing to receive the 
outcast. But, after a few minutes spent in 
a hesitating mood, he turned suddenly upen 
us, and peremptorily declined our pro- 
position. 

And thus the Philanthropist went home, 


/and reported to unhappy Nobody the result 


of his endeavours among the schoolmasters. 
He said to him: 

“See, my buy, all that you have lost, how 
heavy is the penalty, how deep the detes- 
tation, honest people put upon a life like 
yours. You have had but the slenderest. 
chances; a bad parent, and no one to care 
for you. Your education has been of the 
gutter: and, if you have been dishonest, 
society, let me own candidly to you, has been 
to blame with yourself. Else might I not 
have that sympathy for you which I feel. 
But, if we cannot find a school just now, we 
ay get you a situation. What could you 
do?” 

Nobody, during this lecture, twirled his 
fingers, and looked sheepish, if not sulky. He 
and Tantrums had just had a scene. She 
desired him to perform some work, to which 
he stoutly objected, as beyond the proviuce of 
his allotted duties. The truth was, he was 
very lonely in that kitchen. Everything was 
new to him, and he was ill at ease. He—a 
London gipsy—suddenly caged, in a warm 
and snug cage, it is true; but still, to him, a 
fretful confinement! So that he bluntly 
answered the Philanthropist. 

“Tm tived of this! ” 


“Tired! Tired of what?” asked the 


| astonished Philanthropist, 


“The cook bullies me; and I’m tired of it,” 
a Nobody. 
he Philanthropist understood the boy at 
once, and spoke again kind!y to him. 
“Now, this will not do, my boy. You 
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have been used to a roving. life... You, have! of him; but he does not, despair, Perhaps 
never been accustomed to live by rule. But, Nobody will end in her, Majesty’s, service, 
you must have courage. You must do some-|as, possibly not the worst member in her 
thing. And then think, what,a man you'll | Majesty’s fleet, 
be, when you have learned to earn your |———. 
living honestly. Isn’t it worth trying? As 
it is, you are hated by the world; because CHIPS. 
you live a cowardly life, being afraid to do 
work yourself, and meanly stealing the work A SMOCK-FROCK PARLIAMENT. 
of other people.” | THERE are a great many, Parliaments in 

Nobody finally consented to allow the| England. A philosopher would say, that the 
Philanthropist to find a situation'for him. | Anglo-Saxon is a representative creating 
Thesituation was found, after much trouble. | animal. The. truth is, that with all our 
f Gred Nearer joiner consented to take No-/| reserves and all our conflicts of opinion, we 
body, to teach him his trade, and to give him Englishmen do, on the whole, know how 
a few shillings per week, to begin with. The|to pull together. There are associations 
boy was to sleep still in the Philanthropist’s | forming national, municipal, parochial and 
house, that some control might be’ kept over/social parliaments; and, although dukes 
him after his work-hours. And, well-dressed | and earls meet in parliament, so also do 
for his work, young Nobody left his patron’s| ploughmen and carters. Very orderly assem- 
house, cheerfully, during a few mornings, to| blies are the business meetings of men in 
serve his new master. The Philanthropist | smock-frocks. I believe we may find an 
was delighted with the success of his bene-| uneducated class at each end of the social 
volent experiment. | scale, and a blockhead in cambric is not a 
“Here, at least,” said he, triumphantly, | bit less formidable than a blockhead in brown 
“is one young creature, snatched from the| holland. 
unholy ways of life!” Let any one who is daintily afraid of what 
The Philanthropist awaited the result|he calls the masses go and attend a business 
patiently : and in less than a quarter of a| meeting of the Chorleywood Association. 
ear a result was worked out and explained | Chorleywood, is near. Watford, Herts, and 
y the following letter. there by help of the Reverend A. Serivenor, 
incumbent of the parish, and Mr. William 
Longman, its most, active friend,an associa- 
tion of the, labourers was formed about four 
years, ago, at first. meaning no more than 


Lasuryom Corraer, May 19th, 
My Dear Si1r,—You were kind enough to recom- 
mend to me, about three months ago, a’ 'littlée “boy, 
who had been a erossing-sweeper, or ‘something of 2 ee 
chit description, aud wa hd beg vorgiqults . a pavviaion of allotment. garvianes anes « 
of his scanty earnings, to his poor mother. I tried i mir VETTE MOCEPORP RSROTIDEEA © 
him, as I promised. He’ had two» good, suite. of | “tee shillings a-year, whatever their posi- 
clothes, my wife arranged a box. of. good linen: for tion in life, became. members,—rich and poor 
him, and he lived from our own table.,,.He went,on | Subscribed and met together as associates 
very well during three or four weeks,,when he be-| When prizes were given for the, famous 
gan to sulk, Presently he made excuses for neglect- | gooseberries, and for the, best. kept gardens. 
ing his work, and then he feigned illness. My wife | After the annual distribution of these prizes, 
petted him ; and the more he was petted, the more|rich and poor supped together, and the 
exacting he became. The crisis came only yester-|Jabourers’ wives sat. with, their husbands, 

day, when he and the cook quarrelled: desperately | giving the right home charm fo the festival, 
because the young rogue would eat nothing ‘but From cultivating cabbage-beds the associa- 
muffins for his breakfast. Bread’ and'butter, suid 4i5) passed on to, the digging—-withont. preju- 


he, did not agree with him. I saw ‘now ‘clearly |). : ° : 
ghoongh the bbi’s chatacter, andl bave just went dice to the cabbages—into, members’ heads 


him back to you. \Reyretting that our Jittle experi- | with monthly lectures in, the winter months. 
ment lias not had a happier termination, I am, my | +#¢Fe are but a thousand, people scattered 
dear sir, over the three, miles length of country known 
Very truly yours, |as Chorleywood, yet two, hundred will, come 
Aurnep Jovsr, | *0&Jecture. There now lies. before us in fair 
| print one of these lectures, the first of a series 
The Philanthropist explained the motives on the History of England by Mr. William 
of the poor little lad, by attributing them to Longman. Addressed to the simplest under- 
his gipsy spirit. He had grown up free as a standing and so rapid that it passes in an 
wild man in the woods: and he had been hour's talk from the earliest times to, the end 
suddenly caged, He had been touched, tov, | of the reign of King John, it, yet,gives,a 
by the Philanthopist’s kindness ;, but he right general idea of the, beginnings of our 
could not stand the bars. country, and is full of attractive and amusing 
By-and-by Nobody came back to his Phi- | detail. 
lanthropist ; but only out of a grateful im-| Of such lectures students in smock-frocks 
pulse to say, “ How d’ye do, sir?” , He neyer make some effort to, carry away notes. Prizes 
meant to stay. The Philanthropist does ave offered for reports of them, Of some 
not at this time know what has become lectures there may. have been twenty 
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reports sent in, varying in’ length from 
a leaf of note-paper to six or eight folio 
pages. We should like to see the History 
of England from the days of Ancient Britons 
to the death of John, epitomised by Lubin, 
ploughboy, on a page of, note-paper. The 
Chorleywood reporters are nine men, seven 
women, five school-boys, and a dozen school- 
girls. 

The association now proposes to get up a 
Rent Fund,’a Savings’ Bank and a Flower 
Show, combined with a ‘l'ea-party. 

A correspondent sends us, with his com- 
ment’ on it, this announcement : 





CHORLEY WOOD ASSOCIATION, 


A General Meeting of ‘the Members will be held 
in the School-room, on Wednesday; April 27th, at 
6.15 o'clock in the’ Evening, to consider the best 
method of protecting the Members’ gardens from 
Robbery; and the course which should be adopted in 
reference to the case of Two young men, sons of 
Members, found trespassing on the GARDENS on the 
night, of Saturday, April 9th. 

The following Subjects will also be brought under 
consideration : The establishment of a cRICKET CLUB 
in connexion with the Association, andthe propoped 
FLOWER SHOW. 

All Members are particularly requested to attend. 


The chief subject’ of debate our’ cdrre- 
spoudent thus explains’; Ona certain night, 
he tells ‘us, the allotment-gardens ‘were 
robbed. Some of the men therefore resolved 
to watch. At midnight the watches saw two 
persons coming over the hedge and impra+ 
dently seized them at once, instead of waiting 
to detect’ them in the act. of theft. The trés- 
passers, thus punishable only as’ trespassers, 
were sons of two allotment-holders. ‘It was 
for the members of the association to say how 
they would act in sucha case: 


At’ the iappointed meeting’ the fathers ‘of | 


two lads who had’ been caught’ gave ‘their 
own ‘and their sons’ story in exculpation. 
After some conversation, the personal purt of 
the question was entirely dropped. ~The 
point in debate then became, What measures 


of precaution shall be taken for the future 7) 


Upon this point there was maintained a 
strictly parliamentary discussion. It’ was 
suggested that it would be desirable to fix the 


hours during which members might or might | 


not enter their gardens. The laboarers got up 
one after another in the most orderly manner 
to deliver and support their several opinions. 
Motions were made, amendments proposed,— 
men spoke on the amendments, and these 
were successively put to ‘the vote, It was 


then moved by one member of’ the corduroy | 
parliament that a committee be appointed to | 


consider ‘and report on any measures that 
might seem to it desirable. There was a 
debate and vote upon this motion ; the names 
of members to serve on covimittee being 
finally selected and put to the meeting. ‘This 
orderly discussion lasted two hours, and led 
to'the most sensible conclusion: 
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Terrible masses these ! How shall we keep 
them in order? 


A DRAMATIC AUTHOR. 


Doss the public indifference towards the 
stage, at the present day, extend, also, even 
to books which take the stage for a subject ? 
The question is suggested by a work recently 
yublished, under the title of Thirty-Five 

ears of a Dramatic Author's Life, which 
makes no pretension to any high literary 
character, but which, as a record of personal 
experience, contains many interesting parti- 
culars in connection with the past history of 
the English Stage ; and, more especially with 
those curious wild-flowers of the dramatic 
garden which were cultivated during the last 
half-century, by the managers, authors, and 
aetors attached to the minor theatres of the 
metropolis. 

The work in question is an autobiography, 
andthe writer of it is Mr, Edward Fitzball, 
To the younger generation of readers, this 
gentleman's name may, not improbably, recal 
the remembrance of much conventional jest- 
ing of the periodical sort, which never had a 
large infusion of the Attic salt of wit to re- 
commend it ; and which, in course of time, 
became intolerably wearisome to al] but the 
jesters themselves, by dint of perpetual repe- 
tition. ‘To us, it has always appeared a little 
unjust’ towards Myr.,,Fitzba)! to have mis- 
chieyously paved the way, in his case, for the 
passage of ridicule, by representing him, as 
filled, to, overflowing with literary pretensions, 
to which judging by his own words, in his 
own book, now under review—he has never 
'made any claim. As! we understand it~ 
having’ no personal’ knowledge of Mr. Fitz- 
ball, and'no object in writing, but the desire 
to treat liim with all fair consideration—he 
has never pretended to anything more than 
the possession of a natural dramatic instinct 
in the shaping of plots, and the placing of 
situations, and the acquisition of considerable 
experience in studying the tastes of the 
public of his time, as well as.of great facility 
‘in making that experience tell for what it 
was fairly worth on the stage. He has claimed 
to have done this successfully, and the record 
| of facts in his autobiography fairly establishes 
|his claim. It may be an excellent joke against 
Mr. Fitzball that he has written plays which 
have run,‘in’ more cases than one, for two 
hundred nights, and have put thousands of 
fran into the pockets of the managers— 

ut we are not sharp enough to see it our- 
selves, When a man starts as a dramatist, 
he fails, no matter what his style as a writer 
may be, if hé empties the theatre ; and he 
succéeds, no matter what his style as a writer 
imay be, if he fills it, whether it be a large 
theatie, or a small one, a theatre on this 
side ‘of ‘the Thames, or a theatre on the 
other’ side of the Thames, whether he be 
a Synerétic whose tragedy in the blankest 
‘possible Versé no human being has ever yet 
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read, or whether he be ‘Mr. Fitzball, whose | cess, to present the dramatic side of a popular 
melodramas, in the plainest possible prose, | novel, to an audience, for the most part, well 
thousands and thousands of his countrymen | acquainted with it already in its original 


have been glad to go and see. 
ean really accomplish what he has undertaken 
to do is such a rarity, especially on the 
English stage, that he deserves civil recogni- 
tion at the very least. We are so inveterately 
comic now-a-days, that we mustalways laugh, | 
even at the wrong man; and, in the mean, | 
time, the quack who deserves our ridicule, 
too often escapes scot; free. 

We find, from Fitzball’s autobiography, 
that his first attempt at stage composition 
was made on the boards of the Norwich 
Theatre. He there produced the Innkeeper 
of Abbeville, which succeeded well enough 
in the country to be reproduced at the Surrey | 
Theatre, where it ran upwards of one hun- 
dred nights. His next attempts were Joan 
of Arc and The Floating Beacon, which were 
hm together, nearly, if not more than four 

undred consecutive nights. To our thinking 
this was not a bad beginning for a young 
man. Where are the dramatists, great or 
little, who begin, in that way, now ? 

As he gained in experience, he got on to 
wider successes. His Devil's Elixir was a) 
great hit, even with a critical Covent-Garden 
audience. His Pilot, Flying Dutchman, and | 
Jonathan Bradford (this last melodrama 
running two hundred and sixty-four consecu- | 
tive nights), were reported to have brought | 
nearly twenty thousand pounds to the theatres | 
in which they were produced. Besides writ- 
ing these plays, he dramatised some of 
Scott’s and Bulwer’s novels ; and, later in his 
career, he varied his exertions by writing the 
words (or by adapting them from foreign 
librettos) of some of the most popular operas 
that have ever appeared on the English stage. 
His poetry, taken by itself, was easy enough 
to ridicule, in these cases, But who, in the | 
instances of other men, looks for fine poetry 
in opera-books? Who wants anything of an | 
opera-book, but that it should be an easy and 
intelligible medium for conveying music to | 
the public ear ? If Mr. Fitzball accomplished | 
this object, he did enough for the purpose for 
which he was employed. And, if he had 
written fine verses, who, of all the listeners to 
the music, would have found them out ? 

Excepting the cases of the operas, Mr. 
Fitzball’s adaptations from the French seem 
to have been commendably few in number. 
He took his plots from English stories, or 
from romantic events recorded in the news-| 

pers. If a-»man cannot absolutely invent 
for himself, it is certainly more creditable to 
to him as a dramatist, that he should take his 
materials from widely known national sources, 
than from foreign originals disguised to pass | 
for English, and unacknowledged on the play- | 
bills. As no serial novels were published at | 
that time, he anticipated no author's stories, 
and committed no graver offence than that of | 


| 


A man who! 





attempting, generally with unmistakable suc- 


narrative form. 

We have indicated the outline of Mr. Fitz- 
ball’s dramatic career, as exhibited in his 
autobiography, and we may now leave ‘the 
reader who is interested in the mattertorefer 
to the work itself for all details, and fora 
plentiful supply of anecdotes in connection 
with the actors, managers, and dramatists of 
the last fifty years. It would be easy enough 
to take exception to the execution of these 


volumes, if it were at all desirable to do so. » | 


But we see no necessity for trying a book 
which makes no literary pretence, by a high 
literary standard. We are willing to accept 
the fruits of Mr. Fitzbali’s dramatic expe- 
rience good-humouredly, whenthey are worth 
gathering ; and when they are not, we can 
easily accept the alternative of leaving them 
on the tree. 


BAD BARGAINS. 


I know I was a bad bargain; one of the 
worst the East India Company ever had, and 
that is saying a good deal, [ am not ashamed 
of it—never was, On the contrary, I always 
gloried in the reflection. My talents and 
energies were sold to the East India Com- 
pany, and, if they were not worth the price, 
that was the Company’s look-out. I repeat 
that I was, and am, proud of being a bad 
bargain. But, for the matter of that, was 
not the Court of Directors, for more than 
one generation, a bad bargain to the British 
nation ? 

I did not want to become a Bengal 
civilian. Not I. I would have preferred 
serving behind the counter of my father’s 
shop in the West End, rather than go abroad, 
especially to a hot country. But my father 
had made up his mind, and so I was forced 
to accept the writership which one of the 
directors bestowed upon me. What my 
father gave for it I don’t know, as I didn’t 
care I never asked. My father had tre- 
mendous influence with nearly all ‘the 
directors, and got more cadetships for ambi- 
tious tradesmen’s sons than any man of his 
day, although he was only the keeper of a 
large oil and Italian warehouse, 

I could not pass an examination at Hailey- 
bury, for I was only master of a very, very 
small quantity of Latin, and knew not a 
word of Greek. I was always very dull at 
languages. Nor can I say that I was well 
read in the literature of my own country. 
I mean, I had never ‘dipped into heavy 
books, such as Gibbon or Ses Bentham, 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and the like, 
though [ often marvelled how other people 
could get through them. I could write a 
good hand of course, but it was more like that 
of a mercantile clerk than a gentleman. So 
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far as figures were concerned, if I were not 
a Cocker exactly, I was very well acquainted 
with his system of ciphering. 

When I went to Calcutta it was under- 
stood that I was to remain in India for 
twenty-one years, and then retire on a pen- 
sion of a thousand pounds a-year for the 
rest of my life. 

Wihtile [ was “in college in Fort William »| 
—(by the way there was, and is, no college | 
whatever. A young civilian lived where he 
liked, and how he liked—spent as much 
money as he liked—ran in debt as much as| 
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he liked, and read as much or as little as he | 
liked) —I employed a Moonshee to teach 
me Hindoostanee and Persian. Poor wretch ! 
he tried very hard, but to no purpose; for I 
was alike deficient in capacity and persever- | 
ance, 

However, what I wanted in ability I com-| 
pensated for by good-nature, and became | 
exceedingly popular, with all persons in and | 
out of the service, Even as a youngster I 
was known as and called Old Swivel. 

My year “in college” having expired, I 
was “passed.” That was managed for me, 
as well as for several others, who could not | 
stand the Moonshee. My first appointment 
was in the Customs’ Department, where I 
never did anything but sign my name to a 
variety of Hindoostanee documents, which I | 
never read, and did not understand. This | 
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river. I was now my own master, on eighteen 
hundred pounds a-year, and with a noble 
fellow as my assistant. Bless him! He 
loved work as much as I hated it, and his 
heart was as much in the service as mine 
was out of it. If, however, I had wished to 
do anything for my pay, I could not; for, 
beyond giving orders to my personal servants, 
most of whom understood English, I could 
hold no conversation with the natives, and 
could not understand any document that was 
read out to me in court. What a delightful 
life, to be sure, was that I led when magis- 
trate at Moughyr. But further blessings 
still were in store for me. When I was ripe 
for a judgeship, I applied for one then vacant 
in Tirhost, the garden of India, Here I was 
in clover. The majority of the planters in 
the district were gentlemen by birth and 
education, and the most hospitable set of 
men imaginable. My brother civilians, the 
magistrate, collector and assistants, and the 
civil surgeon were also delightful companions, 
We kept between us a pack of hounds to 
hunt jackails, We had excellent shooting. 
We gave dinner and evening parvics con- 
tinually. I lived in a large house, a palace 
in fact, which belonged to the Rajah of 
Durbungah, who could never be prevailed 
upon to send in a bill for the rent—one 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year, Whenever 
I wanted a change of air and scene, there 








work occupied me about twenty minutes|was Dinapore, not more than three hours’ 


every day, for I did not write my name in| ride, and where there were also quartered a 


full, but only my initials. The pay was five | regiment of European Foot, and a regiment 
hundred rupees a month (six hundred pounds | of Native Infantry. Then every cold season, 
a year). Billiards, whist, and other pastimes | at the Kajeepore fair, we had races, where 
were the business of my life, for we never some hundred and fifty gentlemen and ladies 
played for love, but for money. From the | from the adjacent districts would assemble 
Customs, after two years’ “service,” I was|and forma large camp. It was a charming 
promoted into the Salt Department. This | sight, thosescores of snow-white tents pitched 
was easier for me; for my seniors were both | under the shade of huge mango trees, and 
zealous men, and did all the work them-/| peopled by English men, women, and chil- 
selves. My pay was now seven hundred | dren, while the countless myriads of Asiatics 
rupees a month, eight hundred and forty | came from far and near to bathe in the holy 
poundsa year. From the Salt Department | waters of the Ganges and the Gunduk, which 
I went into the Treasury on an increase of | rivers there mingle their waters. 

pay. Here I did absolutely nothing, nor did| But what about my work? Do you ask 
any of the European officials do much. The | me that, reader? Well, to be candid, I had 
natives—the Baboos, very clever fellows— a nazir, head native official, who did it all 
managed the affairs capitally for us and|for me. I had nothing to do but to sign the 
for themselves, They were, it is true,| decrees he handed to me. People said this 
once detected in a fraud. But what was it,| man grew very rich; but what was that to 
after all? Only to the extent of a paltry|me? I was not such a fool as to pry into his 





three lacs—thirty thousand pounds ; a mere 
flea-bite, considering the sums that they 
fingered annually. 

When I had been seven years in Calcutta, 
I was qualified, as far as standing in the 
service was concerned, for a magistracy in 
the Mofussil (interior), and the first one that 
became vacant I applied for and obtained. 
It was a station called Moughyr, on the 
Ganges, a charming station for a sportsman, 
as I always was in India, There were lots 
of panthers and bears in the hills, and very 
fair snipe shooting on the opposite side of the 


private affairs ; and I would not have parted 
with him for the whole world (comparatively 
speaking), so completely had he identified 
|himself with my tastes, wishes, and habits, 
I was obliged, of course, to sit in court for a 
| few hours every day. This was a great bore 
at first ; but as 1 had a Jarge punkah placed 
over the bench, and beneath it a spring couch, 
|on which I used to recline and read a novel, 
whilst I smoked my hookah, The natives, I 
doubt not, thought the novel some law book 
—not that I cared for native opinion, When- 
'ever [ pulled my handkerchief over my face 
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and dozed, the clients and their native advo-| word, a sleeping partner in the concern. I 


[Condacted by 








cates most probably laboured under the| had’ only four'more years to serve the East 
impression that I was thinking profoundly. | India Company, and | made up my mind that 
Some of the sweetest moments of repose that | they should pass away as pleasantly as pos- 


I ever enjoyed in my life were on’ that/| sible. 


There were two other members of the 


couch, on that bench, in that court-house in| Board, and these men were continually differ- 
Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, in the province of|ing with each other and with the secretary, 
Behar ; and whilst I was so enjoying it, there | whom I invariably supported, not ‘upon any 
was my pay running on to the tune of three | fixed principle, but simply because it ‘saved 


thousan 


pounds a-year, and the pleasant! me a great deal of trouble, and dispensed 


reflection, when I awoke, that I was the| with the necessity of my joining in the 
Burra Sahib (great man) of the district. Not | debates of my colleagues; For this support 


that I ever gave myself any airs. Such a/ 
course of conduct would not’ only have been 
repugnant to the feelings of Old Swivel, but 
positively detrimental ‘to his imterests, for 
Old Swivel’s incapacity as a) judicial func- | 
tionary was so well known, that it would 
have been sheer madness to have made an 
enemy who might have blazoned it forth to 
the world through the medium of the uews- 
papers to which I subscribed. By the way, 


my career in the East, to conciliate the 


| Sometimes 7 
it: was a part and parcel of my policy, during | when I backec 


the secretary used to write all my minutes 
for me ; and as he really knew a great deal 
of what he was doing, and I knew nothing, 
this was a mighty convenient arrangement to 
both of us. I must do my colleagues the 
justice to say, that, although they understood 
perfectly well the motives which actuated 
me in my line of conduct, they never gave 
me much or any trouble by talking about it. 
were not a little annoyed 
up the secretary ; but’ their 
anger was invariably drowned in ‘a laugh, 


editors of every journal. I not only sub-| not at me, but with me. 
scribed to periodicals which I never read, | 


but sent advertisements. to the printers of 
them. 1. used to advertise for sale a 


horse, or a buggy, or a carriage, or a piano— | 
none of which I intended to part with—and I | 
Of | 


invariably said, “ Apply to the: Printer.” 
course, when the printer communicated with 


me, I invariably wrote to him and regretted | 


that the property had been sold. I did not 


do this to wheedle the press into seizing an | 


opportunity of praising so good a constituent 
(that is the Indian word for subseriber), but 
simply to make them cautious how they 
offended. so warm a supporter, by inserting 
any letters to his disparagement, During 
the whole of my stay in the East, my name 


never appeared in print, except ir the most | 
As | 


complimentary, if not flattering, terms. 
a& magistrate, | was always “that zealous 
and indefatigable officer.” As a judge, “that 
rudent, cautious, and impartial funetionary.” 
that the beauty of my ‘being “an awful 
bad bargain ” was this, that the Government 
knew nothing at all about it, and the conse- 
quence was, that whatever I applied for (I 
was rather slimy in my letters to men in 
power), I was almost sure to get. 

I had been four years a judge, and had 
saved money, which I invested, not in Joint 
S:ock Banks or other companies, but in 
Government Securities, wien an opening in 
Calcutta presented itself. ‘There was a seat 


vacant in one of the: Boards—the Revenue | 


Board. In went my claim, and out came my 
appointment in the Gazette. 1 was told that 
numbers of persons asked'the question, What 
on earth can Old Swivel know about finance ? 
and very well they might do.so. However, 
as I used to say, that was my affair, The 


| 


| 


I was only nine mouths in the Board,’ for 
there happened to be a death vacancy in 
the Sadder Adawlut (the high court of 
appeal in judicial eases) ; and us the salary 
was close upon four thousand pounds a year, 
and as I was bent upon taking as ‘much 
money out of the Company as I could fairly 
—if ] may use the word—TI exerted all my 
interest (inclading the good-will of ‘my ‘col- 
leagues, who hated the secretary, and wanted 
| to get rid of me, his protector and defender), 
}and was the successful candidate. When I 
sat alone in the Sudder Court, I was guided 
by the nazir (head native official), who only 
troubled me to sign the decrees, which’ he 
drafted’ and had copied. When I sat’ in 
banco with the other judges, who never 
agreed upon any case, I concurred’ with 
|either the one or the other; but never, by 
any chance, gave the reasons for my judg- 
(ment. Dividing as I did my favours equally 


| between them, and giving first one and then 
| the other a’victory, I secured in the end not 


only the good-will of botb, but the expression 
of their joint opinion that I was uncommonly 
well up in'my work, Once, by the way, in 
the Sudder Court I made a little mistake, 
which provoked the merriment of my col- 
leagues. There came on for hearing’‘an 
appeal against a decision of the judge Sahib 
Bahadoor of Mozutterpore—no other person 
than Swivel Sahib Bahadoor, my veritable 
self. I knew nothing about the case ; and as 
I did not listen (what would have been the 
use of listening, since I did not understand 





| the documents in the vernacular, which were 


veadaloud ?) I was as innocent as a! new- 
born buby that I was sitting in judgment on 
one of my own decrees, or, at all events, a 


secretary of the Board was an amazingly | decree for which I was responsible; and the 
clever fellow, and I went down to Calcutta | casting vote which I gave was all the wrong 
predetermined to, be, in every sense of the| way as it happened. And ‘what made the 
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proceeding even more absurd still, was this : 
the case was appealed to the Privy Council 
in England, and there the decree of the 
Sudder Court was reversed, with costs ; and 
the judgment of.Mr. Swivel, the judge of 
Mozutterpore, who was complimented for his 
admirable reasoning, upheld! Lord Brougham 
said it was a luminous judgment, and I 
have not the least doubt of it; not that I 
ever read it, but because my nazir at Mozut- 
terpore was one of the ablest natives I ever 
encountered. ‘his was the only piece of ill- 
luck that ever happened to me during my 
stay in India. 

If I could have gone up to the Governor- 
General with that volume of Moore’s Reports 
(Moore, I think, was the name of the barrister 
who reported to the world what the Privy 
Council thought of our Indian decrees), and 
if I could have said, “ Look at that, my lord ; 
this was a case to which I devoted my best 
energies,’ I should have got the Residency 
at Katmandoo in Nepaul, which was then 
vacant, and where I should have had the 
best sporting in all India (the Terai is full of 
tigers), a noble climate, nothing to do, and 
something like six thousand pounds a year, 
no house-rent to pay, table allowance. Ah, 
well! it could not helped; it was in my 
destiny to lose this glorious prize; and Lord 
Chalkland gave it to somebody else, The 
newspapers paid me a somewhat oblique but 
prettily-turned compliment on this occasion. 
They said, “We hope that in future Mr. 
Swivel will adhere to his first impressions, 
the offspring of a sagacious mind schooled by 
experience and hard study of the regulations 
of government and of native character. Mr. 
Swivel’s original interpretation of Act seven- 
teen, of eighteen Steal and nine, was all 
that the great Lord Brougham has described ; 
while his summing-up, as to the eredibility 
or otherwise of the various. witnesses, was as 
masterly as that of any judge who. ever 
adorned the Bench in great Britain, Defer- 
ence to the opinion of a senior judge in the 
Sudder Court may be all very, well; but a 
functionary, of Mr. Swivel’s well-merited 
reputation should always bear in mind, Est 
modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines,” 
What.these Latin words mean I really don’t 
know. I have simply copied them, as, I 
have done the entire paragraph, from my 
common-place book, in which L always pasted 
every paragraph that had allusion to myself, 

hen.1 was ripe for my pension, I. retired 
on my one thousand pounds a year and the 
interest of my savings., My account with 
the East India Company stands thus: I 
served them for twenty-one years, received 
in pay thirty-two thousand one hundred, and 
fitty pounds, and a pension of one thousand 
pounds, per, annum. . What I did for them 
the reader knows. It might have been 
worse, But if it had not been for that unfor- 
tunate little mistake in the Sudder, it would 
have. been decidedly better. However, I 


ought not to complain, and I donot complain. 
I am now enjoying myself at home on my 
pension, &c., and am never so happy as when 
[am looking into the shop-windows in 
London or Paris. I am only fifty-four, and 
look much younger I fancy; and whenever 
any one, either seriously or in jest, asks me, 
“How's your liver?” I can reply, with all 
truthfulness, “Quite well, thank you,” I 
fully expected to be ———— one of the 
Council for India ; but I regret extremely to 
say, the minister for our Eastern dominions 
takes no pains to seek out and reward 
unsoliciting merit; and I am too proud 
and too comfortable to think of putting 
myself forward, notwithstanding my great 
qualification for the office; namely, that as I 
never gave myself any trouble about India, 
her finance, the language, habits, customs, 
and religions of her people, I should be the 
last man in the world to trouble his lordship 
with any opinions there anent ; and that is 
more than some who have seats, and who are 
as nee and as listless as myself, can 
constientiously declare, 

What a lueky dog I was to have got my 
appointment to the Bengal Civil Service 
before these competitive examinations were 
brought into fashion. In the forcible but-not 
very classical phraseology of the late Baron 
Alderson, when he alluded to the probable 
amount of damages a plaintiff would receive, 
I should have got as many marks as I could 
have put in my eye aud not see any the 
| worse out of it. 
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Sue was not handsome; but she was very 


| very pretty——the prettiest little drish girl 
| that I ever beheld! (said the old lady.)* She 
had golden hair and dark blue eyes, a compact 
and elastic figure, and the tiniest feet, and 
hands, She was not more than eighteen 
when she landed in Sydney as a convict, 
under sentence of transportation for life. She 
did not arrive: till eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven or eighteen hundred and twenty- 
‘eight; and during the administration of Sir 
Ralph Darling. ‘The Special System was 
now utterly defunct, and all convicts were to 
be treated alike, without the Jeast reference 
to what had been their former condition. 

In point of strictness this was, no doubt, 
very proper and very just ; but to those: who 
remembered the lenient administration of 
General Macquarie and Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
it appeared harsh in the extreme. 

Tbe Major and myself left Sydney shortly 
after the departure of General Macquarie 
from the colony, and went to live: onan 
estate, which had been granted to us, in the 
vicinity of Campbell Town. ‘the Major sold 
bis commission, and had now nothing further 
to do with public life: He was still in the 
Commission of the Peaee ; but that was all, — 

* See page 596 of the last volume. 
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The girl, Anuie Saint Felix, whom I have 
mentioned, was assigned to some neighbours 
of ours (our nearest neighbours, for they lived 
ouly six miles off), the Prestons, and very 
nice people they were. Captain Preston 
early in life had held a commission in the 
Foot Guards, and inherited a considerable 
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that of a bird. I wish you would come over, 
| see her, talk to her, aud tell me what you 
think of her. You can stay the night, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Preston had aroused my curiosity. 
When I was one of the lady visiting matrons 
of the factory at Paramatta, I had dis- 


fortune; but having run through his money, | coursed with several women who had com- 
he sold his commission and retired, with the. mitted murder in England, Ireland, or Scot- 
proceeds,to the wilds of Australia,and became | land ; but they were all women of a very 
a.settler, Mrs, Preston, who was a lady of | inferior station in life. I agreed to accompany 
aristocratic birth and breeding, was one of| my friend, and as soon as the Major had 
the kindest-Learted beings in existence, and | completed his (unpaid) magisterial duties on 
their sons and daughters, a goodly number of | the bench, and had returned home, we all 


each, ranging from fourteen to three years of 
age, were, without any exception, remarkably 
fine and well-behaved children, The eldest 
was a daughter. 

One morning I had a visit from Mrs. 
Preston. She wanted to ask my advice, she 
said, ow a very delicate matter, that she 
scarcely liked to act. upon her own judgment, 
and Captain Preston had declared himself 
incompetent to assist her. On asking her 
what was her difficulty, the following dialogue 
took place between us : 

“You are aware,” she began, “that I 
applied for a needlewoman 1” 

* Yes,” I replied. “Have you got one ?” 

“No ; but a young girl has been assigned 
to us who can do needlework.” 

“'Then, that is all you require of her ?” 

“True, But she happens to be a young 
lady by birth, and is, moreover, a highly 
educated girl.” 

“Well, she is none the worse for those 
qualities, as you only want her for needle- 
work, What was her crime? Did you ask 
her ?” 

“Yes, and she replied, ‘Murder, madam ! 
My brother was hanged; but Iam sorry to 
say they spared my life!’” 

“Murder? Dear me. 
her further 1” 

“No,” said Mrs. Preston. “ When she 
pronounced the word murder, my blood ran 
cold, and I trembled from head to foot. Now, 
what I wish to ask you is, Would you keep 
a girl under your roof who had been guilty 
of such a crime ?” 

“What sort of a disposition has she ?” 

“She is as gentle, seemingly, as she is 

retty and graceful. It was, indeed, her 
sind and gentle manner towards the children, 
and her well-selected language that induced 
me to say to her, on the third day she had 
been with us—yesterday, in fact—when we 
were alone in the nursery, ‘Dear me, Annie, 
what could have brought a girl of your stamp 
and. education to this colony?’ Of course, 


Did you question 


as soon as she pronounced the word murder, | 


I lost all power of speech, and have scarcely 
spoken to her since. To tell you the truth 1 
feel rather afraid of her.” 

“Pretty girls have often a wicked expression 
of countenance. Has she one ?” 

“On the contrary, and she has a voice like 


| three set out together ; Mrs. Preston driving 
— in her gig, and the Major riding, on the 
| right-hand side, on horseback. 

When | first saw the girl 1 was very much 
struck with her appearauce. Her hair was 
brushed back off her forehead, and arranged 
as plainly as possible. On her head was a 
little white three-cornered cap, such as all 
maid-servants wore in those days ; her dress 
was of common drugget of a dark chocolate 
colour, and around her slender waist was 
tied a gingham apron, which Mrs, Preston 
had given to her. She was then sewing and 

| talking to the little children, who were play- 
jing around her knees. When we left the 
nursery, I exclaimed to Mrs. Preston : 

| “That a murderess! I do not believe 
| her.” 

4 But,” urged Mrs. Preston, “she says she 
|is; and) why should she confess to having 
|committed so diabolical a crime, if it be 
| untrue ?” 

While Captain Preston and the Major 
were drinking their claret. after dinner, and 
were talking about their crops and their 

‘cattle, Mrs. Preston and myself paid another 
visit to the nursery. By the light of the 
| wood fire and the eandle, the girl looked 
even prettier than by daylight. After Mrs. 
| Preston had put, several questions to her, 
; concerning the children and the work she 
jhad im hand, and had received the girl’s 
| replies, I said : 

| “Your mistress has told me that which I 
| cam scarcely credit. She tells me you were 
| convieted of murder.” 

“It is quite true, madam,” said the girl, 
blushing almost crimson. 

| “What could have prompted a girl like 
you,” I said, “to think, even, of taking the 
life of a fellow-creature? ” 
“T will tell you, madam,” she sighed, 

| “Sit down, Annie ; you must be tired after 
| your day’s labours,” said Mrs. Preston, taking 
|a chair near the fire (an example which 1 
| followed). 

The girl obeyed—sat down opposite to us, 
| and, gazing stedfastly at the blazing logs on 
| the hearth, in the following words told her 


story : 7 
“My brother (who was five years my 


| . . 
senior) and myself were orphans, and were 


' living under the voof of am uncle (my father’s 














ie 
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eldest brother), on an island in the north of 
Ireland. We had a cousin one of the loveliest 
and most amiable girls that ever lived, and 
she was engaged to be married to a Mr. 
Kennedy, a gentleman of large property, who 
lived on the same island, and within a few 
miles of my uncle’s house. When all was 
prepared for the wedding, this yventleman— 
if he deserves the title of gentleman—broke 
off the match. That was cruel enough, 
seeing that our cousin loved him devotedly ; 
but he had the wickedness to express, 


as a reason for his baseness, a suspicion | 


which, if true, would have blasted not only 
my cousin’s character, but that also of 
my brother. The horrible nature of this 
accusation, and its utter falsity, added to 
her disappointment, so preyed upon the girl’s 
mind, that, after pining in hopeless grief for 
a month, she sunk into her grave: dying 
of a broken heart. On the night of her burial, 
my brother, frantic with rage and grief, vowed 
that, on the first opportunity that presented 
itself, he would take Mr. Kennedy’s life. I 
knelt beside him, and vowed that I would 
share in his revenge. 

For weeks and months Mr. Kennedy, who 
knew the determined character of my brother, 
and of the vow that he had made, kept 
within the boundaries of his own estate. 
This, however, did not calm our passionate 
feelings. On the contrary, it exasperated 


them, and our purpose had become the| 


more settled. Often and often would my 
brother say to me, and I to him,‘ Are you 
stedfast in your vow?’ And the answer 
we invariably gave each other was ‘ Yes.’ 
One afternoon—about four months after the 
death of our cousin—one of the servants 
informed my brother that Mr. Kennedy 
had been seen riding in the direction of a 
little fishing town. He immediately ordered 
his own horse and mine to be saddled ; and, 
arming himself with a brace of pistols, we 
both galloped in pursuit of Mr. Kennedy. 
We had not ridden more than three miles 
when we saw him. As we galloped on the 


turf, and not on the hard road, he did not| 
hear the sound of our horses’ hoofs until we’ 


were close upon him, As soon as he recog- 
nised us, he put spurs to his horse; but his 
steed was not so swift of foot as were ours, 
and, just as he was entering the town, we 
overtook him. He then became deadly pale, 
and begged for mercy. But in vain. I 
seized his horse’s bridle, and said, ‘Now, 
Francis, whereupon my brother put his 
pistol to Mr. Kennedy’s left breast, and drew 
the trigger. Mr. Kennedy fell from his 
horse—a dead man! Such was the crime 


for which my brother lost his life on the! 


scaffold, and for which I was sent to this 
colony for the term of my natural life. I 
wished to die with my brother ; but it was 
willed otherwise.” 

“And do you not repent ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” the girl sighed. “I try to think of 
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my cousin’s sufferings, and of her death, and 
of the pain, the agony of mind, which my 
uncle and every member of our family en- 
dured, when Mr. Kennedy falsely branded us 
with dishonour; but thedeep dye of my crime 
weakens even those recollections, and my life 
is a life of remorse and mental expiation.” 
Here she paused ; and, hiding her face with 
her hands, she shed tears. 

At this moment Mrs. Preston’s eldest son, 
a boy of twelve years of age, came into the 
nursery, and said, “Papa wants some more 
wine, mamma, Will you send him the keys 
of the cellarette?” On observing the: girl 
shedding tears, he approached her; and, 
| placing his hand gently on her shoulder, he 
|said, in a very gentle tone of voice which 
touched both his mother and myself ; 

“What is the matter, Annie? 
mamma has not been scolding you ?” 

“ No, Master Charles,” she replied. “ Yoar 
mamma has been very kind to me,” 

“Then why do you cry?” the boy de- 
manded. 

Mrs. Preston and myself rejoined our 
husbands, leaving Master Charles with the 
girl, to whom, in common with all his 
brothers and sisters, he was already very 
much attached. Even before we left the 
room, he patted her upon the head, and 
begged her to dry her eyes. 

Captain Preston and the Major were both 
much moved, when we recounted to them 
what we had just heard. Had it been pre- 
vious to eighteen hundred and twenty, which 
| was about the date of General Macquarie’s 
(departure from Sydney, we should have had 
very little difficulty in doing for Annie Saint 
Felix what had been done for Kate Craw- 
ford; or, at all events, we could «have 
obtained for her a conditional pardon, which 
would have rendered her a free: woman in 
the colony and its dependencies. But, with 
the then governor, so far from having any 
interest, the Major and Captain Preston 
were such objects of dislike, that they were 
never invited to the government-house. This 
was in consequence of the opinions they had 
openly expressed of the governor’s conduct, 
in having two private soldiers flogged in the 
barrack-square, and drummed out of the 
regiment, after they had been sentenced to 
be transported by the Civil Tribunal, The 
fact was that the men died of the severe 
flogging they had received—the one in the 
|jail, and the other in the general hospital, 
to which institution he was removed in his 
last moments. The names of these men were 
Sadds and ‘Thompson. 

So far as my husband was concerned, an 
order was secretly passed that no more con- 
vict-servants were to be assigned to him ; 
| but to Captain Preston this order had not 
| yet been extended, inasmuch as he had been 
less emphatic in his denunciations. Into the 
|merits of this question I have no wish to 
;enter, No doubt too much leniency had been 
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shown during the two preceding administra- 
tions ; but TI am, nevertheless, disposed to 
think that Sir Ralph Darling rushed into 
the opposite extreme, and by the adoption of 
so severe a code’ led ‘to ‘those dissensions 
between the governed and the governing 
which convulsed the colony till the arrival of 
his successor, Sir Richard Bourke, 

“But what became of Annie Saint Felix ?” 
T asked. 

She ‘remained with the Prestons for five 
years. She was to them a perfect treasure— 
atting, as she did, as housekeeper, nurse, and 
governess. ‘Go whenever you would into the 
house, yon found Annie always busily engaged, 
and yet always in demand. ‘Troi morning 
till night, from one quarter or the other, 
there was a call for Anié! So patiently, and 
80 quietly, too, did she perform her multifa- 
rious duties, that it was really a pleasure to 
watch her movements. Captain and Mrs. 
Preston respected her ; their children loved 
her tenderly; the tale convicts on the 
estate obeyed her orders with cheerfilness, 
and the female convicts (this was, perhaps, 
the highest ‘testimonial in her favour) ab- 
stained from reminding her tliat she was only 
their equal. As for the guests who were 
entertained by the Prestons, they not only 
admired Annie’s pretty person and most 





decorous demeanor, but they envied the lady 
of the house and her extraordinary good 
fortunes. I need scarcély say that she was 
treated as a gentlewomau, who, when a young | 
girl, liad’ assisted ‘in ‘the commission of the 

eatest of all crimes pndér very peculiar 
if ‘not extenuating circumstances, dnd whose 
conduct, apart from ‘her crime, was entirely 
blameless. She did not, of course, sit'at the 
same table with her employers (I cannot 
speak of them as master aii mistress), but she 
had a room to hersélf, and seemingly ¢om- 
prehended her position so ‘completely, that 
she was never guilty of the slightest en- 
croachments. 

After’ the birth of her eleventh child, 
Mrs. Preston had a very serious and’ painful 
illtiess. Annie tended her with all that ¢areé 
and affection of which her gentle nature was 
80 capable ; and, at the same time, kept the 
house quiet, the establishment in order, and 
Captain Preston’s wants (he was selfisti and 
exacting, though a well-bred man, ‘and a 
perfect gentleman) ministered unto in every 
respect. But Mrs. Preston ‘sank under her 
grievous malady—and died, to the ‘great 
sorrow of every one ‘who had enjoyed her 
acquaintanice. 

or a year after his wife’s death Captain 
Preston never left his home—never ‘weit 
beyond the preciticts’ of his own domain. 
But, at the expiration of that period, he paid 
us a visit, and as it was near our diner 
hour, six o'clock, we invited him to stay and 
artake of the meal with us. He assented. 

e offered to send over a groom ‘to lis 
house to make known that he might not be 
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expected until after ten or eleven, He replied 
that we need nos do so, as he had intimated 
to, Annie that he’ intended to stay ‘the 
night at Macquarie Dale (such was the name 
of our estate). We were rejoiced to hear this, 
albeit there was something in Captain Prés- 
ton’s manner and discourse which bhetokened 
that he was very unquiet and unsettled in his 
mind, 

During dinner, and for some time after- 
wards, the Captain was not only absent, 
silent, or incoherent when he spoke, but he 
glared occasionally at the Major and myself 
after a very odd and suspicious fashion. ‘The 
dinner over, ‘the cloth removed, and the 
dessert. placed upon the table, our guest 
said that his object in paying us a visit that 
day was to impart sone information, and 
that he hoped and trusted the course “he 
was about to pursne would not involved’ the 
forfeiture of our friendship. “You are 
aware,” proceeded Captain Preston, “ of the 
situation in which I. was placed, when I, had 
the misfortune to lose niy wife,  notwitli- 
standing I could command the services of ofa 
on whom such implicit confidence ¢ould ‘be 
placed. ‘I allude of course to Annie Saint 
Felix. To all of my children, from my 
daughter, who is now verging into woman- 
nese down to the little ‘one, which" can 
scarcely walk alone, her behaviour has been 
such that my esteem and regard for her has 
at Iength resolved itself into an -ardent afféec- 
tion. I love Annie Saint Felix, atid if she 
will accept the offer I am about to make her, 
she shall become my wife. Yes, IT will 
mairy my bondswoman, for in strictness, that 
is her title. Whatever may be the ‘opinion of 
the world I will brave it.” 

“She is a ‘worthy creature,” said the 
Major, heartily, “and, with such a partner, 
there would be no particular ‘valour ‘in 
braving the opinion of the world, Th the 

resence of my own, wife, I désire to tell you, 

reston, that, if [ were in your position, 
my own feelings should be my sole ‘coun; 
sellor.” 

“You are silent,” said the’ Captain, ad- 
dressing me, and placing his elbow on the 
table, he rested his head on the palm of his 
hand, his long brown hair standing out 
between’ his white and tapered fingers. He 
gazed at me very intently when he uttered 
those three words—* Yon are silent.” 

“T was thinking,” [ replied to him, in a 
solemn tone of voice, and meeting his gaze 
with one of equal intensity, “of a scene’ which 
I should never have mentioned, or alluded 
to, had it not been fur what you have just 
stated.” 

“What scene?” 
abruptly. 

“ A scene that occurred on the night which 
preceded that of your wife’s death. IT was 
with her, if you remember. Annie Saint 
Felix, worn out and exhausted by continual 
watching, had fallen asleep in the arm-chair. 


he demanded, rather 
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Your wife motioned me to place my ear to 
her lips. I did so, With an effort she raised 
her head from the pillow, fixed her eyes on 
the sleeping girl, and whispered to me, ‘If 
my husband should ever think of marrying 
again, I hope that she will be his choice.’” 

Captain Preston rose passionately from his 
chair, and grasped my hand. “You have 
plucked from my mind the most anxious 
doubt that for several weeks past has literally 
haunted it, I have asked myself over and 
over again,—What would she have said? ” 

“ Have you put.the question to Miss Saint 
Felix?” the Major inquired. 

“No,” said Captain reston ; “but I will 
do so to-morrow.” 

Annie at first objected to become the wife 
of Captain Preston, although she was very 
much attached to him. She wasafraid that his 
union with her would prejudice his position 
in the colony, and eventually make him un- 
happy. _ But, at last, her scruples were over- 
come, and on one lovely winter’s morning in the 
month of June, Captain Preston led Annie to 
the altar, where their hands were joined. The 
Major and myself, as well as those neigh- 
bours with whom we associated, were present; 
and, albeit the church in point of structure 
bore a very strong resemblance to an English 
barn, and there were no merry peals of bells, 
still there were joyous faces to greet the 
newly wedded pair when the ceremony con- 
cluded. They lived very happily together, 
and Annie became the mother of a little boy. 


About eighteen months after this event 
Captain Preston unexpectedly inherited a 
large property in England, The amount 
of income may have been exaggerated ; but 
rumour put it down at fifteen thousand 
pounds a-year. The Captain’s presence was 
required in England, but he would not leave 
the colony until he could be accompanied 
by’ his wife. Remember that she was still a 
convict under sentence of transportation for 
the term of her natural life, though the most 
debased and brutal person in existence would 
never have dreamt, of reminding her of that 
frightful fact. 

t must have been a bitterly painful 
interview that which Captain Preston had 
with the governor of the colony; but it 
resulted in the removal of the obstacle which 
lay in the way of Annie’s returning to 
Europe, and they left New South Wales, to 
the very great regret of my husband and 
myself, and of many others. 

The last time I saw Annie before she left 
the colony was in the streets of Sydney. 
She was leaning on the arm of her step- 
son, Charles Preston, who was then a, tall 
youth of twenty years of age, and an ensign 
in a& Regiment of Foot. He regarded 
his mother (as he always spoke of her) with 
a look so replete with filial affection—spoke 
to her so kindly and so gently—seemed so 
proud of her (for she was. still a very 
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pretty woman) that my liking for him was 
far in excess of what it had 
was only a boy. 


een when he 
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Siitas Nesteca, Esquire, having died sud- 
denly, appointed me his executor, in con- 
junction with a gentleman whom I had never 
before heard of. I did not refuse the, trust, 
as it was forced upon me by friendship, 
although I had no recollection of ever being 
consulted on the subject, Silas Nestegg was 
always extremely uncommunicative upoa 
matters connected with his property, and I 
was always very unwilling to ask him any 
questions, 

My deceased friend was one of those quiet, 
restless speculators, who are very common 
amongst middle-aged gentlemen of leisure 
commanding a certain amount of floating 
capital. He was always running down to 
the City for the purpose of selling out of 
something, buying into something else, and 
spreading hig money over the greatest pos- 
sible area. He was part of the tank in a 
large water-works ; he was a station or an 
engine on a Canadian railway; he was twenty 
yards of road-pipes in a leading gas factory ; 
he was half of a fishing-smack, and two-thirds 
of a steam tug-boat ; he was so many tons of 
French bread that went into the mouths of 
French soldiers, and so many pounds of 
Austrian lead that went into those soldiers’ 
hearts; he was~-a blind-alley in a Welsh 
coal-mine ; a dozen yards of electric cable at 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean ; another 
dozen yards of the same material about to be 
flung into the Red Sea ; he was two omni- 
buses and six pairs of horses; he was five 
hundred sovereigns shovelled about on a 
banker's counter ; he was eighty, gallons of 
the finest gin turned out of a London joint- 
stock distillery ;, he, was, ready to carry the 
post-office mails ; to provide for the widow 
on the death of her husband ; to compensate 
the railway traveller for a smashed nose, or 
a wooden leg ; to pas out a fire, or to make 
good the loss ; to build a theatre to amnoy a 
chapel, or to build a chapel to fulminate 
against a theatre. In short, he was that 
machine of universal adaptability, without 
thought, sentiment, or feeling, except. for 
the everlasting per-centages—a capitalist who 
dabbled a little in almost every investment, 

Some of these shares and undertakings I 
was not surprised to find, as I_ had heard of 
them, at different times, from my late friend’s 
own mouth ; but most of them came upon 
me quite unexpectedly. 

Those I had heard of turned out to be the 
safe and profitable investments, while those I 
had never heard of were the dead leaves of 
the capitalist’s cash-box, The late Silas 
Nestegg, Esquire, was never known to admit 
that his judgment had led him into anything 
like a failure, 
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[Conducted by 





Some of the unavoidable detail of this|of wine or a cup of tea mincingly in her 


sudden trust duty was attended to by 7 late 

that, 
perhaps, the most troublesome and respon- 
sible portion—fell upon me and my co- 


friend’s solicitors ; but much more—an« 


executor. 


My co-exeentor was tlie mildest of all| 
He had no opinion 


existing business men. 


of his own, and no voice to enforce it. He 


was small in body, weak in spirit, and feeble 
in mind. He was thin, fair, fifty-six, always 
scrupulously clean, and always dressed in 
that were like 


old-fashioned tied shoes, 
dancing-pumps. 
He left everything to me; he listened 


attentively to everything I said, and” he} 


merely repeated a few of the last words I 
had uttered, which he looked upon as an 
answer. His name was Ebenezer Nutmeg, 
and he was very particular in informing me 
that he was no relation of the deceased, in 
case I should think so from the similarity of 
surname. 

The diffieulties attendant upon winding up 
a complicated estate were increased, in the 
present instance, by the character of the 
people amongst whom we had to divide the 
property. 

The chief legatee was a nephew of the 
late ‘Silas Nestegg, Esquire (who died a 
bachelor), a muscular ruffian about thirty- 
five, who had been to sea; who had tried a 
digger’s life, or something of that kind, in 
California, without suecess ; who had left the 
country after nearly killing a man in San 
Franeisco over a game of dominos; and 
who was found, upon being edvertised for, as 
a private soldier in a regiment of the line, 
with a very ‘bad character, a love of raw 
brandy, and.a tendency ‘to delirium tremens. 
His commanding officers candidly told us, 
after we had paid ‘the regulation amount to 
buy him off, that they would gladly have 
parted with him*for half the money. 

Besides this hopeful ward, whose interests 
we were bound to attend to, under the 
strictest penalties of the law, we were 
brought into contact with a number of small 
legatees, of different degrees of relationship 
to the deceased capitalist. The smaller their 
claims'under the will, the more importunate 
the claimants, the ‘more suspicious of our 
legal authority over the property, and the 
more indignant at our alleged slowness in 
proceeding ‘to realise and divide. There was 
one thin, middle-aged lady, whose legacy was 
something less than a hundred pounds, who 
was always waiting to see me when I came 
down-stairs in the morning, and who wrote 
me plaintive letters—not unlike begging- 
letters—when any business or pleasure took 
me out of town for a few days. She was 
pinched and shabby in appearance ; she took 
snuff; she carrie 


hands, which were always encased in long, 
claw-like, faded, and darned black gloves. 
She had lived for many years without re- 
quiring parochial assistance, or without being 
taken to jail for debt ; but the prospect of 
this small legacy seemed, all at once, to over- 
whelm her with misfortune. The broker's 
man had just that morning been put into 
possession of her apartments for one quarter’s 
rent, and could I advance her five or ten 
pounds, on account? I must know how ex- 
tremely inconvenient it was for a maiden 
lady like herself to lodge in the same rooms 
with a broker’s man ; and if it had not been 
for a sympathetic female in the same house, 
who lent her half a bed, she would have 
been compelled to walk about the streets all 
hight, as she had no money to procure 
another lodging. My refusals only brought 
her back again, morning after morning, to 
rate me loudly, at last, upon my hard-hearted 
conduct, 

“Tt’s all very well for you,” she said, 
glancing round my breakfast parlour, “ who 
recline in the lap of luxury, but how would 
you like all your things to be standing on a 
truck in the street 7” 

“Not at all,’ I replied; “but that has 
nothing to do with my duties as a trustee.” 

“That’s where my little hard-earned pro- 
perty will be then in a few minutes,” she 
continued, not heeding my last remark, and 
bursting into tears. “TI left them cording 
up the boxes, and throwing the crockery 
about, as T came away.” 

I was compelled to advance her five-and- 
twenty pounds out of my own pocket before 
I could get rid of ‘ther, although I had no 
idea whether the property, spread about as 
it was, would realise any of the legacies after 
the sales were effected and the debts were 
paid. 

My co-executor fared even worse than I 
did: for the rampant nephew had found him 
out, and had favoured him with several un- 
seasonable visits in a triumphant state of 
drink. 

This hopeful legatee had already placed 
himself in funds, by means of a small bill 
transaction with a trusting friend ; and as the 
bill had arrived at maturity without being 
paid, and the trusting friend ‘began to get 
anxious for his capital and interest, the hope- 
ful legatee was easily prevailed upon to make 
a demonstration against his tardy, self- 
interested trustees, especially as he was 
naturally inclined for such a hostile pro- 
ceeding. 

“Look here,” he said. “I’m not a-going 
to be kept out o’ my property in this way. 
Hand over the stuff.” 
“Hand over the stuff! 





Exactly,” an- 


an umbrella and wore | swered my timid co-executor. “Pray, sir, let 


pattens ; she always sat on the extreme edge | me beg of you, sir, not to make such a noise, 
of a chair, till she seemed in momentary | as you see I’m only in lodgings.” 


danger of slipping off; and she held a glass 





“T don’t know anything about lodgings,” 
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returned the hopeful legatee, even more 
noisily than before, and striding about the 
apartment, which was on the first-floor, “I 
can’t live upon air, can I? D’ye want me to 
beg in the streets ?” 

“Not exactly,” replied my timid co-exe- 
eutor, in his way ; “ you can’t live upon air, 
can you? You don’t want to beg in the 
streets? Pray, sir, let me implore you, sir ; 
my landlady’s very particular, and I think 
she’s alarmed at the noise.” 

“ Noise be jiggered !” continued the hope- 
ful legatee, “she'll be alarmed at more than 
that, if I don’t get fifty pound. There’s no 
Court o’ Chancery about me ; I can take care 
o’ myself without any law.” 


“Without any law, exactly, sir; pray, sir, | 


don’t strike the table, sir, because it’s not 
mine.” 

Of course my timid co-executor was worked 
upon by these violent actions to advance 
various sums of money to the hopeful legatee, 
at different times, until the amount had 
reached something like two hundred pounds. 
He complained to me that this was not the 
worst cffect of the legatee’s visit, as his land- 
lady—by whom he seemed to be governed, 
although he was never back in his rent—had 


already began to suspect that the noisy | 
visitor had some mysterious claim upon him, | 


as an illegitimate or discarded son. 
Tn all cases of sale and payment I had to 


consult my co-executor, although his character | 


rendered this ceremony a purely formal 
matter. 

“T think,” I have often said, when one of 
the knotty points arose, which were con- 
stantly presenting themselves during the 


progress of our trusteeship, “we had better | 


not incur any further responsibility without 
the advice of our solicitor ?” 

“Without the advice of our solicitor? 
exactly,” he always replied ; “we had better 
not go any further without the advice of our 
solicitor.” 


The advice of our solicitor was not worth | 


much when obtained, except that it gave a 
legal sanction to our proceedings. On all 
occasions, when a question of extraordinary 
responsibility was involved, our solicitor flew 
for safety to counsel’s opinion. By these 
means the risk (if any) was transferred from 
the shoulders of the attorney, who would 
have been responsible, to the shoulders of the 
barrister, who was not responsible, and so it 
came back in due course to us, that is, to me, 
being burdened through its journey with 
much writing, much talking, and much 
expense, 

Time and industry enabled us, at last, to 
realise every variety of eccentric security, 
without much loss to the estate, except a 
positively inconvertible share in a joint-stock 
government annuity, called a Tontine. 

A Tontine is, I believe, a scheme by which 
a number of oo subscribe a certain sum 
each to a fund, under Treasury management, 
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in consideration of which payment, they each 
receive a certain annuity up to the period of 
their respective deaths, when the whole of 
their lapsed interest is transferred to the 
credit of the survivors. The one who ‘lives 
the longest thus becomes the recipient of all 
the annuities of his dead partners, and when 
he dies, in his turn, the -yearly payment 
ceases. His claim,.as long as he lives, may 
be transferred to any assignee, the only eon- 
dition of payment being that he shall be 
produced personally at the offiee, except in 
cases of certified illness, et cetera, when 
satisfactory evidence of his existence must ‘be 
tendered. 

The late Silas Nestegg, Esquire, at ‘the 
time of his death, was the holder.and assignee 
of a share of this kind for a.considerable sum, 
| which had been transferred to him as con- 
| sideration for a debt by the eriginal owner, 
| who was now the sole survivor—the last 
|man—of this particular Tontine. The an- 
|nuity payable upon this share became due 
| twice a-year, in two equal amounts, and con- 
| tinued fruitful of labour and trouble long 
|after all the other duties of our trust had 
| been discharged and almost forgotten. The 
faded female legatee had disappeared, having 
got some one to marry her on the strength 
of her property (the hundred pounds, less 
money drawn on account) and her excellent 
expectations: the hopeful legatee, who had 
never been sober since the day of his coming 
\into his property, had killed himself by 
|tumbling head first from the top of an 
omnibus: my feeble co-executor had married 
his landlady, which produced such a:marked 
change in his character, that on one oecasion 
(probably stimulated by his wife) he posi- 
tively refused to sign a necessary document, 
for fear of getting into trouble, and hinted ‘to 
our solicitor, before retiring in disgust from 
active co-executorship, that I had not con- 
sulted him upon important points of business 
in a respectfal and proper manner. All 
these things, and many others had occurred, 
and still I was left to collect the half-yearly 
payments of the Tontine annuity. 

It was no easy task. The annuitant was 
a rather vulgar, restless man who was always 
alive—and kicking. The annuity had been 
purchased for him when young, by a thought- 
ful relative, and he might now dave been in 
the quiet enjoyment of it, but for an unfor- 
tunate tendency to insolvency. If the late 
Silas Nestegg, Esquire, was always ready to 
invest in any undertaking, without much 
investigation, the Tontine annuitant was 
always ready to conduct any undertaking, 
without any special knowldge or experience, 
This affinity of character may have been the 
cause of bringing the two men—the dead and 
the living—-together in the relation of creditor 
and debtor. 

The Tontine annuitant, at the time when I 
wanted him, could never be found, He had 
no longer any interest in obtaining the pay- 
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ment of the annuity, and he, therefore, never | keeper of a servants’ registry office. He had 
resented himself to prove his existence till| always been acting part of the time as a 
e was sought out and fetched. He had| house-agent at the new marine settlement of 


always forgotten all about it. When I pro- 
posed to give him a per centage upon the 
receipts, in order to secure his attendance, 


our solicitor—or rather my solicitor, as I | 


was now compelled to move individually— 
consulted counsel, as usual, who told the 
attorney, as usual, who then told me, that 
the law gave me no power whatever to act in 
such a sensible manner. There was no 
course left open but to use all due diligence 
in finding the Tontine annuitant when he 
was wanted, which I was bound to do in my 
capacity of trustee, under penalty of all the 
terrors of the Court of Chancery. My plan 
was to watch the published insolvents’ list, 
which saved me a good deal of useless labour. 
To go to any shop or house that had been in 
the possession of the Tontine annuitaut on 


Stillwater, and during the whole of the time 
had given lessons in animal magnetism and 
| the art of clairvoyance. 

All this apparent industry and activity 
‘never seemed to meet with a substantial 
| reward, and he went as regularly to Portugal 
| Street for the benefit of the Act, as some 
ieee do to the Bank of England for the 
| benefit of the dividends, He knew all the 
|Commissioners of Insolvency, with their 
| tempers, their prejudices, their weaknesses, 
and their peculiar interpretations of the law, 
| and he was almost as much interested in the 
| death or retirement of one of these judges as 
| the crowd of rising old barristers who hoped 
to get the appointment. 

| So far my Tontine annuitant was always 
| to be found ; but the trouble of searching for 


the last day of payment, was only to find it him in the peveny stifling atmosphere 
empty and closed, or with another name on of a Portugal Street law court, or the equally 
the door-plate or over the window front. | unsavoury atmosphere of a Portugal Street 
The explanation of this peculiar restlessness | tavern, had soon too little of novelty about it 
on the part of the Tontine annuitant was to make it any longer agreeable. I had 
found in his description when he came before seriously begun to consider what course I 
the commissioner. He had always been | could adopt to secure him in one spot, and 
trading under the firm of Inkstand and Co.,| had even written to a friend who had some 
as general merchants ; he had always been | interest about procuring him a government 
first of one street, then of another street, and | appointment, when, to my great relief, I 
afterwards renting furnished apartments in | heard that he had suddenly sailed for British 
another street, while he followed no trade or | Columbia to introduce a new system of fire 
occupation ; he had always been a director | and life insurance. I have used all due dili- 
of a loan-office, a manager of a gold mining | gence as a trustee to find him out, by writing 
company, and auditor of some provident |a few letters to the colony, without obtaining 
tradesmen’s association, an accountant, aj any reply; and I consider my labours as an 
photographic artist, a temperance lecturer ; Executor finally closed. I never expect to 
or speaking convert, a chorus singer, a dealer | see my Tontine annuitant again, and I shall 
in pictures, an author, a public reader of | certainly never blindly accept another similar 
plays, a traveller on commission, and a/| trust. 


A LAST HOUSEHOLD WORD. 


Tue first page of the first of these Nineteen Volumes, was devoted to a Preliminary 
Word from the writer by whom they were projected, under whose constant supervision 
they have been produced, and whose name has been (as his pen and himself have been), 
inseparable from the Publication ever since. 

The last page of the last of these Nineteen Volumes, is closed by the same hand. 


He knew perfectly well, knowing his own rights, and his means of attaining them, that 
it could not but that this Work must stop, if he chose to stop it. He therefore 
announced, many weeks ago, that it would be discontinued on the day on which this final 
Number bears date. The Public have read a great deal to the contrary, and will observe 
that it has not in the least affected the result. 


+ 


THE END OF THE NINETEENTH VOLUME, AND OF THE SERIES. 


The Right of Translating Articles from Housnnoiy Wonps is reserved by the Authors. | 
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